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tinguished Mmself by treachery and flight at Ping-
yang, was another of Li's nominees and proteges. The
only troops that displayed any stomach for fighting
were those led by the Shantung Mahomedan Tso
Pao-kuei. who, contrary to all his colleagues5 ideas,
fell fighting at the head of his men. At Port Arthur
the defence had been entrusted to General Wei
Ju-ch?eng, brother of Wei Ju-kuei and his equal in
cowardly inefficiency. Associated with him was the
Taotai Kung Chao-yu, civil commandant, who fied
to Chefoo when the Japanese investment of the for-
tress began, but was forced by the Governor of
Shantung to return to his post. Under such leaders
no defence by Chinese troops was to be expected.
The great fortress, on which such vast sums had been
spent and which German experts had declared to be
impregnable, fell almost at the first attack. The
garrison, as usual, proceeded to loot the dockyard
treasure and stores, and the portable property of
civilians, preparatory to flight. The officer in com-
mand of the harbour defences fled after disconnecting
the wires of the mine-field* Not a single torpedo or
mine of the large number laid was ever fired. Prac-
tically, no opposition was offered to General Oyama's
landing at Kinchou on October 24th, or to his capture
of Talien-wan a fortnight later. When the Japanese
army entered Port Arthur they found there a large
stock of coal and ammunition ; the fortifications were
undismantled, the dockyard plant undestroyed.

Port Arthur was Li Hung-chang's most imposing
achievement, his constant source of pride. Its brief
career and inglorious end merely served to emphasise
a fact which Li Mmself had had occasion to proclaim
thirty years before, namely, that without competent